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‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic” which go: 

In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free. 

The Battle Hymn was a great favorite in the North, but 
I do not expect to find here tonight any so naive they believe 
New York regiments customarily entered the fray singing it. 
Indeed, I am astounded at my own audacity in lecturing on 
this subject to a group of professional historians who special- 
ize in New York history. Frankly, I will not bring you sig- 
nificant new information nor do I have any startling inter- 
pretations. My hope is that you may have some interest in 
how I view the subject. 

New Yorkers often used “Remember Ellsworth” as a battle 
cry. Colonel Elmer Ephraim Ellsworth of Mechanicville, 
New York, was shot dead after he had torn down a Confeder- 
ate flag from the roof of a tavern in Alexandria, Virginia. He 
was the first northern officer to be killed in the war. It is 
fitting that the rallying cry should recall the death of Ells- 
worth. ‘The whole Civil War era in New York was for most 
people a time of suffering, of agonizing labor, and of death. 


| HAVE always like the words from Julia Ward Howe's 


* This was Dr. Frost’s address at the Friday evening session, on April 28, 
1961, of the Fifth Annual College Conference on New York History, at the 
State University College of Education at Cortland (a conference of college 
teachers of New York State history called by Dr. Albert B. Corey, State His- 
torian) . 

Dr. Frost, now Dean of the College, State University College of Education 
at Oneonta, is author of Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860 (Colum- 
bia University, 1951); co-author with Messrs. Ellis, Syrett and Carman of 
A Short History of New York State (Cornell University Press, 1957); and 
co-author with Messrs. Ellis and Fink of the recently-published textbook 
ic the history of New York: the Empire State (Prentice-Hall, Imc., 
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In contrast to the affluence of the lucky few it is a desolate 
scene. Ihe whole tone of the time is somber. 

In May, 1861, nineteen-year old Caroline Cowles Richards 
of Canandaigua confided to her diary (printed in 1908 and 
again in 1912 and 1913): “Many of the young men are going 
from Canandaigua and all the neighboring towns. It seems 
very patriotic and grand when they are singing ‘It is sweet, 
Oh, ’tis sweet, for one’s country to die,’ and we hear the mar- 
tial music and see the flags flying . . . but it will not seem so 
grand if we hear they are dead on the battlefield, far from 
home.” Caroline understood the melancholy battlefield with 
its agony and death. We can excuse her for failing to perceive 
the squalor of the cities. She could not be expected to under- 
stand how the war restricted the hopes of many ambitious 
young men who were prevented from furthering their plans 
for establishing businesses and farms. It was a time of depri- 
vation and turmoil, a time when hopeful plans had to be 
delayed or abandoned altogether. 

New York entered the Civil War in a chaotic muddle un- 
usual even in the colorful history of the Empire State. Ideas, 
both noble and abhorrent, strove for recognition in the 
minds of citizens. Temperance, women’s rights, abolition, 
and nativism had their ardent supporters. 

A little over six years before the fighting began Myron 
Clark, a Whig with temperance and anti-slavery sentiments, 
was elected governor. Only a court ruling of unconstitution- 
ality prevented the anti-liquor act of 1855 from parching the 
throats of the Irish immigrants and native New Yorkers alike. 

The Seneca Falls Convention of 1848 had sparked the 
women’s rights movement. By 1860 it had made considerable 
headway. Women had entered the clergy and the field of 
medicine. The first college for women to be chartered in the 
United States was established in Auburn and by 1860 had 
moved to Elmira. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony were nationally known. In 1860 Miss Anthony 
became the first woman to address the New York Legislature 
and in that year the Earnings Bill was passed to allow a mar- 
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ried woman to control her property and become the joint 
guardian of her children. 

For decades New Yorkers had been leaders in the aboli- 
tionists movement. Jabez D. Hammond, the political his- 
torian, in a letter to Gerrit Smith in 1852, had suggested a 
plan for the subjugation of the South which sounds suspici- 
ously like the scheme attempted by John Brown. When 
Brown was hanged a hundred guns were fired in Albany to 
mourn his passing. The leading political figure resisting the 
advance of slavery in the decade prior to the war was William 
H. Seward who was active in the Senate years before the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. During the discussion over the Com- 
promise of 1850 Seward said that slavery would be dissolved 
gradually and peacefully or abruptly by Civil War. Four 
years later he said in the Senate: “You may legislate, and 
abrogate, and abnegate, as you will, but there is a Superior 
Power that overrules all... .” Thus, the doctrine of “higher 
law” came into being. Again in 1858 Seward warned of the 
“irrepressible conflict’”” between slave and non-slave groups. 

Rampant in the Empire State was the brutal force of Na- 
tivism. In the fifteen years prior to the Civil War over 200,000 
Irish, Germans, and Englishmen arrived from Europe and 
took up residence in the slums of New York City. By 1860 
there were over a million foreign born living in New York 
State. The number of Roman Catholic communicants had 
reached 300,000. In 1856 the American Party swept the state 
elections in a demonstration of the power of the anti-immi- 
grant sentiments of New Yorkers. 


As the Civil War opened, these four movements—temper- 
ance, women’s rights, abolition, and nativism—were striving 
for the support of the Empire State. Often the political forces 
representing each were interlinked in a manner so complex 
as to bewilder even professional historians. 

At this time New York had a population of just under 4 
million, almost half the population of the future confederacy, 
including slaves. It had become the national leader in com- 
merce, finance, and manufacturing. The Empire State had 
outstanding divines who molded public opinion: the Rev. 
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Henry Ward Beecher of Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, the Rev. Henry W. Bellows of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City, Archbishop John Hughes 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and Bishop Edmund S. Janes 
of the Methodist Church. 

In New York City were several newspapers whose influence 
extended beyond the boundary of the state. Bitterly opposed 
to the Lincoln administration and abolition but supporting 
the war was the Leader, edited by John Clancy, a Tammany 
sachem. Similar in its attitude was the World, edited by 
Manton Marble. Also strongly opposed to Lincoln was the 
Daily News which was perhaps the most widely read journal 
in the city. It was edited by Ben Wood, brother of Fernando 
‘Wood. 

Iwo great newspapers, the Evening Post, edited by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant and Parke Goodwin, and the Times, 
edited by Henry Raymond were staunchly in the Republican 
fold. 

In a world by himself was Horace Greeley, an undisciplined 
Republican who edited the Tribune. Greeley blew hot and 
cold in his response to the war. In November 1860 his paper 
was defending the right of secession. A few months later, 
although Greeley himself probably did not write the words, 
the Tribune cried: “Forward to Richmond.” During the 
course of the conflict Greeley fluctuated in his support of 
the Union with the tide of battle. The righteous editor's 
vacillating behavior might arouse a member of the rising 
generation in 196] to ask: “What was he? Some kind of a 
nut?” 

Greeley characterized the confusion of the Empire State: 
a state torn between various reform movements: a state seek- 
ing to absorb and Americanize a vast number of immigrants 
which for the first time saw a large increase in the number 
of Roman Catholics; a state which had not fully recovered 
from the severe depression of 1857; a state whose major city 
had strong business ties with the South creating the difficult 
situation in which economic profits were in conflict with love 
of union and, for some, in conflict with moral beliefs. As 
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Professor Philip Foner has pointed out in his Business and 
Slavery, the New York commercial and financial interests 
handled the cotton crop, invested in Southern mines and rail- 
roads, and, on occasion, owned slave-work plantations. 

The south was sure at least of New York City where Fer- 
nando Wood called for secession and the establishment of a 
free city to trade with North and South alike. In March 1861 
the fire-eating editor of the Charleston Mercury published 
a dispatch from New York City saying that if fighting should 
occur “Greeley, Beecher and Field, and other truculent 
Abolition leaders will be seen swinging from the lamp-posts 
of Broadway.” 

Blinded by their own desires, the Southern leaders failed 
to note that Republicans controlled New York. In the gov- 
ernor’s chair sat Edwin D. Morgan, tough and able. Both 
Senators, William H. Seward and Preston King, were Repub- 
licans and Seward had threatened war for over a decade. ‘The 
majority of the New York delegates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives were Republicans. Except for Horatio Seymour 
and a few other Democrats who called for peaceful secession, 
the temper of New Yorkers was clear. The Union must be 
preserved. Said the venerable Democrat John A. Dix who 
was Buchanan’s Secretary of the Treasury: “If anyone at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” The New York World which opposed the Republican 
Party had put it in.a nutshell weeks earlier when South Caro- 
lina passed its ordinance of secession. Said the World on 
January 8, 1861: ‘““The Union at all hazards—at any expense.’ 
Cooler heads in the South might have calculated the situation 
more realistically. 


When Beauregard fired on Fort Sumter in the early hours 
of April 12, 1861, the Empire State leaped to support the 
federal government. At this time the issue was not clouded 
by emancipation or civil rights. The question was simple: 
Union or Disunion? Many, often with good cause, felt no 
obligation to resist the South. But these people were in the 
minority and in the early enthusiasm they were overlooked 
or swept along by the general zeal. At Union Square in New 
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York City a mass meeting was held to pledge loyalty to the 
Union. ‘The crowds were the largest in the city’s history and 
estimates reached 250,000. The loudspeaker had yet to be 
invented and John A. Dix, who presided, was assisted by 87 
vice presidents each of whom addressed all within sound of 
his voice. 

The South was shocked by the attitude of New York. Said 
the Richmond Dispatch shortly after the fall of Sumter in an 
editorial headed “‘Execrable New York:” 


We could not have believed . . . that the city of New 
York, which has been enriched by Southern trade, and 
had ever professed to be true to the Constitution and the 
South, would in one day be converted into our bitterest 
enemy, panting for our blood, fitting out fleets and 
armies, and raising millions for our destruction. 


The merchants of the great city were among the first to 
declare for the federal government. On April 19, 1861, the 
Chamber of Commerce went on record as supporting the 
Union. The meeting was one of the largest in the Chamber’s 
history. Nearly all the important firms were represented. 
Peletiah Perit, president of the Chamber, struck the keynote 
of the meeting in his opening statement: ‘We are either for 
the country or for its enemies.” 


Of course, the great commercial houses were not lacking 
in self interest. Their businesses depended on the mainten- 
ance of the Union. Furthermore, the Republican policies of 
protectionism, homesteads, and grants to railroads offered 
hope of continued profits. Be that as it may, it is fortunate 
that the business leaders did rally to the defense of the Union. 
Their money, leadership, and talent for organization en- 
abled them to furnish the floundering Federal government 
badly-needed regiments quickly. 


In April the Union Defense Committee made up of thir- 
teen Democrat and twelve Republican businessmen was 
formed. ‘The Committee organized volunteers. By the end 
of 1861 it had put sixty-six New York regiments in the 
Union armies. The Committee equipped regiments with 
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arms, ammunition, and clothing. It provided relief for the 
families of soldiers. It sent the first ambulances to the field 
and shipped supplies to Army hospitals. In short, it per- 
formed essential tasks for the preservation of the Union. 

The same burst of enthusiasm which brought forth the 
Union Defense Committee with its bi-partisan support re- 
sulted in the formation of the Union Party in September 
1861. This organization brought together Republicans and 
war Democrats. It won control of the State Legislature. 

Meanwhile, the fears of young Caroline Richards were 
being realized on the battlefield. In the first major battle 
fought at Bull Run on July 21, 1861, (a Northern de- 
feat, particularly bitter to New Yorkers), one-third of the 
Union casualties were citizens of the Empire State. There 
was no effective organization to relieve the agony of the 
wounded in this or in many later battles. ‘he injured lay 
where they had fallen, often going without attention for 
days. Some drowned in rain-filled depressions because they 
could not crawl out. Some died in small brush fires. Hunger 
and thirst added to the torture of those who survived. A 
reporter for the New York Tribune wrote that if anyone 
approached a wounded man in the field he would beg: “Doc- 
tor, come to me; you look like a kind man; for God’s sake, 
come to me.” 


The women of New York were well aware of this somber 
and melancholy scene. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton sus- 
‘pended the activities of the women’s rights movement and 
organized a Woman’s Loyal League. Other women took more 
direct action. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell called a meeting at the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children in New York 
City to discuss how civilians could aid soldiers. The next 
day, April 26, 1861, the Women’s Central Relief Association 
of New York was organized at Cooper Union. Louisa Lee 
Schuyler was elected president. 

Other organizations also were created by New York women, 
such as the Ladies’ Relief Union and New York Ladies’ Army 
Aid. ‘The Reverend Dr. Henry Whitney Bellows of All Souls’ 
Church in New York City urged that all civilian agencies 
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should cooperate in a systematic plan. To this end he called 
a meeting at Cooper Institute late in April. His appeal was 
signed by ninety-one influential women of New York. 

President Louisa Lee Schuyler of the Women’s Central 
Relief Association was among those who wanted closer ties 
with the federal government. Dr. Bellows and others went 
to Washington and after many frustrations secured from 
President Lincoln on June 9 an executive order establishing 
the United States Sanitary Commission. Dr. Bellows became 
the first president of the Commission’s board of control. For 
some time Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell played a prominent role as — 
chairman of the Commission’s Registration Committee. An- 
other prominent New Yorker, George Templeton Strong, the 
diarist, served as national treasurer. 

As we have seen, the federal government had no workable 
plan for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. It had no 
useful plan for relieving the usual hardships of camp life. 
There were many questions to be answered. What was 
needed? How many nurses should be sent where? How were 
relief workers to be paid? What supplies were needed? For- 
tunately, the Commission could draw on the experience of 
the British in Crimea and could study the efforts of Florence 
Nightingale. 

The women of New York and of the nation rallied behind 
the Sanitary Commission. Fairs were held to raise money. 
Local groups supported. units in the field. Upstate Caroline 
Richards confided to her diary in August, 1863: 

“The U. S. Sanitary Commission has been organized. Can- 
andaigua sent Dr. W. Fitch Cheney to Gettysburg with sup- 
plies for the sick and wounded and he took seven assistants 
with him. Home bounty was brought to the tents and put 
into the hands of wounded soldiers. A blessed work.” 

As we recall the horror of the battlefield we can agree it 
was a blessed work. The Sanitary Commission, sparked by 
New Yorkers, equipped hospital ships and organized hospital 
units. It provided doctors with medical supplies and sent 
men and women to tend the wounded on the firing line. 
Clothing and other comforts were furnished the soldiers in 
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camp. Ihe Commission even undertook to teach company 
officers how to care for their men. William Quentin Maxwell 
in his book entitled Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel estimates the 
Sanitary Commission’s contribution in terms of goods and 
services was about twenty-five million dollars—an enormous 
sum for those days. 

New Yorkers’ response was less generous to the Southern 
prisoners confined among them. The prison camp at Elmira 
stank and the stream which passed through it formed a pond 
“green with putrescence.” The prison surgeon was unable 
to get medical supplies and many of his patients had to lie 
on the hospital floor because there was not enough straw for 
beds. 


The enthusiasm of New York’s initial response to the war 
to preserve the Union faded by the end of 1862. Hardships 
at home plus the failure of General McClellan’s Peninsular 
campaign brought many to realize the sacrifices necessary to 
achieve victory. The issue became clouded with questions 
involving civil rights and emancipation. The election of 
that year revealed the changing sentiments. Horace Greeley 
won control of the Union State Convention and dictated the 
nomination of James S. Wadsworth for governor. General 
Wadsworth was a well-known abolitionist. The party plat- 
form called for emancipation. 


The Democrats put up Horatio Seymour for governor and 
attacked the Union party with vigor. The Democrats de- 
nounced the violation of political and civil rights reflected 
in the arbitrary arrests and suspension of habeas corpus. They 
denounced emancipation as unconstitutional and as a threat 
to free labor. After a bitter campaign Seymour was elected 
governor by a small majority. Clearly New Yorkers did not 
take kindly to the more radical views of Wadsworth. 

Meanwhile the soldiers who had volunteered to fight for 
the preservation of the Union became disillusianed. Old 
soldiers were jealous of the bounties given new recruits. The 
officers were generally a poor lot who owed their commissions 
to political pull or to wealth. As a sop to their officers’ vanity 
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the troops were forced to unnecessary parades. The camp sites 
of newly recruited regiments were often horrid. ‘The camp 
in “Palace Garden,” a former amusement center in New 
York City, offers a notable example. There mattresses were 
strewn on dirty wet floors. The area was considered unfit for 
officers, so they did not spend the night with their troops. 
Nearby were bars. ‘The unsupervised soldiers were in drunk- 
en brawls nightly. 

Naturally, soldiers living in such squalor suffered much 
illness. ‘Io further demoralize the enlisted men, their un- 
qualified officers were unjust and unknowing in the arts of 
command. Unfair punishments and inequitable fatigue duty 
assignments were frequent. Worse yet, many officers were dis- 
honest. ‘There were fraudulent payrolls. One officer even sold 
pistols furnished free by the Union Defense Committee to 
his brother officers for $24. each. Evil as these practices were, 
they probably did not distress the soldier as much as his 
concern over his family, deprived not only of his presence 

but of his earning power. The families of many service men 
were in desperate financial circumstances. 

Horace Greeley estimated 25,000 people lived iike troglo- 
dytes in cellar tenements of New York City. 

Edward Dicey, an English newspaper correspondent who 
visited New York City in 1862, reported: 


. the Five Points quarter ... is ... as miserable a 
haunt of vice and misery as it was ever my lot to witness 
in Europe. 


The Broadway saloons with their so-called “pretty 
waiter-girls,” and Lager Bier haunts in the low quarters 
of the town, whose windows are crowded with wretched 
half-dressed, or undressed women, formed, indeed, about 
the most shameless exhibition of public vice I have ever 
come across, even in England or Holland... . 


Upstate the shortage of labor made farm management 
difficult and many families, deprived of husbands and fathers, 
were in straightened financial circumstances. During one six- 
month period a special fund raising committee set up in 
Oswego County to aid soldiers’ families distributed $4,429. 
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to 137 families. But it was in the New York City slums that 
poverty was at its worst. For many the home front in New 
York was no better than the field. It is a somber picture in 
keeping with the dreadful times. 

The opening of the Civil War brought with it a financial 
panic which saw scores of firms fail during 1860 and 1861. 
Thousands were unemployed. By the fall of 1861 business 
began to revive. In March 1862 the government began the 
issue of greenbacks. Inflation followed as prices rose. The 
poor laboring family was caught in a period of spiraling 
prices and low wages. Prices about doubled in the Civil War 
period but wages increased only from 50 to 83 per cent. 

Coal prices illustrate the point. For fifteen years prior to 
1863 coal had averaged $5.25 per ton in New York City. By 
the fall of 1864 it had doubled to $10.50 per ton. During the 
winter of 1863-64 the poor bought coal by the bushel and 
peck from grocerymen who charged their customers twice 
the wholesale price. Behind the grocer were enormous profits 
made by railroads and canals. Poor families huddled in dank 
tenements lacking heat because of the gouging practices of 
war profiteers. Small wonder it is that soldiers were concerned 
about their loved ones. 

Not content with the wide profit margin earned in the face 
of shameful misery, some grocers issued their own personal 
notes which they gave their customers in change. Such paper 
had no value outside the issuing store. Ferries, railroads, 
Stage lines and other organizations issued tokens of copper, 
zinc, or tin. That these were illegal and tended to defraud 
the laboring man made no difference. Cities and towns added 
to the inflation and complexity of currency by issuing “‘shin- 
plasters.” Rochester issued $160,000 worth during the course 
of the war. 

Wages for city workers were terribly low. Day laborers 
wages dropped from $1.25 per day in 1860 to 85 cents per 
day in 1861. In the latter year tailors received from 371% 
cents to 6214 cents per day and the work day varied from 
ten to sixteen hours. | 

In the face of these desperate circumstances working 
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people organized strikes. In June 1863 longshoremen won 
$2 for a nine-hour day. Several weeks later girls who sewed 
umbrellas went on strike. ‘They were paid from 6 cents to 
8 cents per umbrella which yielded $3 to $4 per week. At 
this rate it would have taken a minimum of two and a half 
weeks to earn the cost of a ton of coal. The poor girls asked 
for a two-cent raise and later reduced it to one cent. They 
got nothing. 

In this year, however, the Early Closing Movement did 
take effect, and it was agreed store clerks would work from 
8 a.m. to 7 p. m. Monday through Friday, and until 9 p. m. 
on Saturday. Two factors prevented workers from improving 
their circumstances—the development of machinery to re- 
place labor and the establishment of employers’ associations. 
The Howe sewing machine sped production but seamstress’ 
wages fell to 8¢ per hour in 1864. 

The employers won a crushing victory over the poor in 
1864 when Congress authorized the recruitment of labor 
abroad and promised to exempt such immigrants from mili- 
tary service. Mayor Gunther of New York City protested bit- 
terly but in vain. In this year officers of the Russian fleet in 
the great harbor were so moved by the pitiful plight of the 
slum dwellers they donated $4760.00 from their own pockets 
to buy fuel for the poor. 


The plight of the poor is worse when contrasted with 
wealth amassed by many through war profits. Luxury stores 
appeared to cater to the rich. Many fortunes were the result 
of graft and corruption which flourished during the war. 
Mayor George Opdyke of New York City made a fortune 
through secret partnerships with war contractors. When 
Thurlow Weed charged Opdyke with making fraudulent 
claims against the government, Opdyke sued for libel but 
failed to convince the jury. } 

Just after the Civil War there were 30,000 women in New 
York who worked from 12 to 15 hours a day for a daily wage 
that rarely exceeded 33 cents. When such poverty is compared 
with the profits made by ordinary businessmen we can un- 
derstand why there was discontent among the laboring 
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people. Thurlow Weed serves as an example. At the outbreak 
of the war he was comfortably well off. By its end he had 
amassed the bulk of his million dollar fortune. Much of this 
gain came from commissions for letting out government war 
contracts. Yet Professor Glyndon G. Van Deusen concludes 
in his study of the “Wizard of the Lobby,” “. . . there was 
probably as little shoddy in Weed’s fortune as there was in 
any of those made during his period.” 

The situation was summed up nicely by Brother Basil 
Leo Lee, in his published dissertation on Discontent in New 
York City, 1861-1865. 


A great share of the war effort was provided by the 
laboring classes, and in general, they profited least from 
the war. Contractors made fortunes and flaunted their 
riches in the face of the poor laborer. It was an era of 
graft, shoddy, and “conspicuous consumption” on one 
hand and of dire poverty on the other. 


For many years employers had used immigrants to depress 
wages. After 1846, Irish labor began to depress the earnings 
of free Negroes in New York City. Thus began the well- 
known competition between these two laboring groups— 
competition made more bitter by the occasional use of Ne- 
groes as strike breakers. By the time of the Civil War the 
rivalry was well understood, and white laborers of New York 
City, which included more than the Irish, feared emancipa- 
tion because they believed the competition of free Negroes 
would reduce wages. 

Nor were the laboring classes the only groups who opposed 
emancipation. Although slave trade was illegal it was carried 
on. Vessels sailed from New York to obtain slaves in Africa 
for sale in Southern United States. Important business in- 
terests had a share in the profits of this trade. When John 
Jay, a grandson of the first Chief Justice, in the annual con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New York, in- 
troduced a resolution condemning the slave trade, it was 
tabled. Speaking of the slave trade, Jay said it was really 
piracy and was “carried on most extensively and flourishingly 
in this free and Christian Empire City of New York.” 
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Archbishop Hughes of the Roman Catholic Church ap- 
parently sought gradual abolition. The Metropolitan Record 
of March 1, 1862, quoted him as follows: 


Finally, although I have never written a word in favor 
of slavery, I am decidedly opposed to abolitionism, as 
it is understood in America. . . . There are in the 
Southern States four millions of slaves. Abolish slavery 
all of a sudden, and what will become of them? What 
will become of their masters? What will become of the 
product of their labor, of which Europe has such need? 


Farlier the Reverend Anthony Schuyler of Christ Church 
in Oswego had gone further, declaring from his pulpit that 
slavery was “no heinous sin.” 

When President Lincoln announced the Emancipation 
Proclamation on September 22, 1862, it sparked the first 
major resistance to the federal government. The motives for 
resistance were many—fear of free Negro labor, loss of profit 
to businessmen, concern over the lot of the slave himself if 
suddenly freed, and a concern that the president had aban- 
doned the Constitution. The New York World of September 
94 put it bluntly: 

“President Lincoln has swung loose from the constitutional 
moorings .. . he has been coerced into a proclamation which 
_. . violates the Constitution. .. .” 

In Albany Thurlow Weed openly doubted the wisdom of 
emancipation during the war. 

The opposition to Lincoln's leadership now became vocal 
+n New York. The suspension of habeas corpus and the sub- 
jection of civilians to martial law aroused bitter reaction, 
especially in newspapers. Well it should have. During the 
course of the war over 13,000 persons were arrested and con- 
fined by military authority. When the Habeas Corpus Act 
passed. the World said on March 3, 1863: “This is the dark- 
est hour since the outbreak of the rebellion.” The arrest of 
the Ohio Peace Democrat, Clement L. Vallandigham in May, 
1863, increased the tempo of reaction. Even the Tribune 
called this arrest a mistake. 

Early in 1863 organized opposition groups began to appear 
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in New York State. Among these were the Anti-Abolition 
States Rights Association, and the Democratic Union Asso- 
ciation which may have been founded as early as June 1862. 
The most important of these opposition groups, however, 
was the Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge. Its 
president was Samuel F. B. Morse and among its more im- 
portant members were Manton Marble, editor of the World, 
and Samuel J. Tilden. The Society for the Diffusion of Poli- 
tical Knowledge did just what its name implied. It sought to 
acquaint the public with what it considered the improper 
and illegal actions of the government. For this purpose it 
published several pamphlets. 

The passage of the Conscription Act of March 3, 1863, 
strengthened the hand of the anti-administration factions. 
The law was very complex. In essence it provided for the 
registration of all able-bodied men between 20 and 45 years 
of age and for a drafting of those enrolled by lot. Any draftee 
could obtain a release by providing a substitute or by paying 
$300 into the federal treasury. As Governor Seymour said, the 
exemption provision matched “the rich man’s dollar with 
the poor man’s life.” It called on the poor Irish immigrant, 
whose patriotism had been drowned in nativism, to fight for 
a country he hardly considered his own. It asked him to leave 
his family which even with his presence suffered deprivation. 
Furthermore, it asked him to make this sacrifice to liberate 
the Negro on whom he looked as an economic rival. Nor 
were the Irish alone. Many German immigrants and other 
poor people sided with them. 

Emboldened by public reaction, the Peace Democrats be- 
gan to play an increasingly active role. ‘These men called for 
peace and the reestablishment of the Union. How they were 
to accomplish these objectives in view of the Southern deter- 
mination to fight for independence is not clear. Among the 
most active of the Peace Democrats were Fernando Wood, 
some time mayor of New York City, and mayor Kalbfleisch 
of Brooklyn. 

On May 14, 1863, the Peace Democrats sent out a call for 
a State Convention for Peace and Reunion. It was published 
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on the front page of the New York Herald. The invitation 
was signed by two representatives from each of the thirty-two 
state senatorial districts of New York State. The sponsors of 
the convention professed they stood for maintenance of the 
Union but would grant concessions to the South. 

The State Peace Convention must have exceeded the hopes 
of its organizers. Over 30,000 attended. The resolutions pass- 
ed called for an end to the war. The New York Herald, 
edited by James Gordon Bennett, which supported the war 
but opposed abolition, reported on June 5th the temper of 
the meeting: 


It [the Convention] numbered thirty thousand men, 
including all the fighting elements of the city, manifest- 
ing such unmistakable bitterness of hostility against 
the administration as had never been witnessed before 
in the history of the United States. ‘The enthusiasm was 
up to the fever point. 


Resentment and concern were sweeping the city and the 
state. The stage was set for the frightful drama of the fol- 
lowing month. 

The situation favored violence. ‘The newspapers had re- 
peatedly attacked the arbitrary acts of the administration, 
particularly the suspension of habeas corpus and the wide- 
spread imposition of martial law. Emancipation was derided 
as unconstitutional and feared as a blow against free labor. 
The draft law was so unfair that we can only marvel at the 
audacity of the men who passed it. Governor Seymour was 
known to consider the draft law unfair and unfairly admin- 
istered because New York’s quotas were too large. ‘The Peace 
Convention demonstrated the strength of the opposition and 
gave a sense of power to anti-draft forces in the metropolitan 
area. Finally, throughout the Spring there had been clashes 
between white longshoremen and Negro laborers employed 
as strike breakers. 

The story of the New York City draft riots of July 13-17, 
1863, is too well known to be repeated here. It is sufficient to 
say they were the bloodiest race riots in our history. Many 
lives were lost and over a million dollars worth of property 
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was destroyed before federal troops restored order. There 
were rumblings elsewhere in the state and minor clashes in 
Troy and on Staten Island. In fairness to our State we ought 
to mention that violence was not confined to New York. The 
miners of Pennsylvania and the people of Holmes County, 
Ohio, reacted harshly. There were also outbreaks in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and in Boston. 

Archbishop Hughes felt the blame for the draft riots could 
be “‘justly laid on Irish Catholics.” Although the Irish were 
conspicuous in the rioting, the explanation is too simple. The 
riots in New York City and the upheavals elsewhere reflect 
a climate of doubt. The policies of Lincoln’s administration 
in regard to civil rights and in regard to emancipation were 
opposed by many New Yorkers who desired to defend the 
Union. The size of the Peace Convention which drew sup- 
porters from all sections of the state shows how widespread 
the dissatisfaction was. The draft law with its inequitable 
$300 clause increased the feeling of resentment. In New York 
City the situation was complicated by the large number of 
immigrants, mostly Irish, who had not yet developed a feel- 
ing of patriotism for their new homeland. 

The reaction to the draft riots was strong. The city became 
quiet ‘and the unfair draft went on. Mayor Opdyke’s son was 
drafted and bought out for $300. The next name pulled was 
that of Timothy O’Hara who did not have the money to 
buy an exemption. The New York Leader seized this oppor- 
tunity to attack not only the grossly unfair $300 exemption 
but some of the aspects of the war economy which were de- 
fauding the laboring man. It pointed out that the Opdyke’s 
had made much money from the sale of blankets and cloth 
to the government and went on to state: ‘““The war to the 
Opdyke family has been a great gain, as it has proved to all 
capitalists.” On the other hand said the paper: “He [O’ Hara] 
and his family have suffered by the war—his food and his 
clothing have gone up in price far beyond any corresponding 
advance in wages or salaries—his family will suffer severely 
by his conscription.” 
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The Leader (of August 29, 1863) went on to suggest it was 
all a part of a Republican plot: 


... on the assumption of a majority of rich men being 
Republicans and a majority of poor men being Demo- 
crats, the conscription act should be so drawn as to force 
Democrats into the army and allow Republicans to buy 
themselves off: that thereby moreover Democrats should 
be taken away from the polls on the eve of fall elections. 
Hence the $300 clause. 


The next day the Times tried to emphasize the positive by 
telling of a Mr. Coleman who refused exemption when his 
name was Called and insisted on enlisting immediately. It is 
more likely that the forthright statements of the Leader had 
a greater influence on the average citizen. 

Upstate Caroline Richards made no mention in her diary 
of the disgraceful hubbub in New York City but she did 
list the names of Canandaigua boys killed in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, four of whom she knew. In November she visit- 
ed her Uncle Edward C. Richards in New York City partly 
to be near her army beau, Second Lieutenant Edmund C. 
Clarke. Sympathetic and kind as she was, Caroline’s world 
did not touch that of Timothy O’Hara. But Caroline, too, 
faced the torment and suspense of war. Too soon, one feels, 
the time came for Caroline to take leave of her soldier lad. 
Her lament on returning to Canandaigua in December is like 
that of women through all the centuries: 


When I said good bye I could not help wondering 
whether it was for years, or forever. This cruel war is 
terrible and precious lives are being sacrificed and hearts 
broken every day. What is to be the result? We can only 
trust and wait. 


Somber was Caroline’s mood and we can understand the 
reason. Although the tide of battle had turned in favor of 
the North the cruel war went on. The home front continued 
to show the doubts and reluctance of many New Yorkers. 
Some people, confused by such unprincipled politicians as 
Fernando Wood, were deluded into thinking that if emanci- 
pation was dropped, the South would return to the Union 
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and the fighting would end. The New York Leader, a Tam- 
many supporter and hostile to Lincoln, on August 29, 1863, 
attacked Wood and his coterie at Mozart Hall: 

“Wood and Mozart Hall are in open League with Jeff. 
Davis and the Rebellion. . . . The Democratic party cannot 
afford to be identified with Wood’s treasonable principles. 


By early December, C. Godfrey Gunther had been elected 
major of New York City. This was considered a triumph for 
Fernando Wood although his rivals from Tammany swept 
most other offices. The undercurrent of discontent was strong, 
especially in New York City. At times it was powerful enough 
to burst the bounds of loyal opposition established by the 
regular Democratic Party. 

A number of New York City newspapers kept up a con- 
stant criticism of Lincoln’s conduct of the war. Among those 
loyal to the Union but critical of the administration were 
the World and the Journal of Commerce. Both became vic- 
tims of a calculated hoax. On May 18, 1864, both papers re- 
ceived what seemed to be a genuine dispatch from the 
Associated Press which consisted of a bogus proclamation 
attributed to President Lincoln. The proclamation stated 
that things were very bad and set aside May 26 as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. It further stated that an additional 400,000 
men would be called to the colors. The two newspapers print- 
ed the false statement. 


Secretary Seward immediately denied the proclamation 
and Union troops occupied the plants of both newspapers. 
The papers were suppressed for three days and their editors 
arrested. Ultimately it was discovered that the fraud was 
perpetrated by Joseph Howard, Jr., city editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle who hoped to depress the stock market and make a 
killing. 

Manton Marble, the editor of the World, was also chair- 
man of the Central Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Party in New York State. He was furious. The World printed 
a bitter condemnation of Lincoln and charged that the World 
had been punished without due process of law. The World 
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claimed the Republicans were using the war for political 
purposes. 

Meanwhile, Horace Greeley was engaged in the Niagara 
Peace Fiasco. From our present viewpoint it seems weird to 
find a newspaper editor demanding and receiving the right 
to negotiate with confederate agents to end the war. When it 
turned out that the Southerners were neither accredited to 
negotiate a peace nor desirous of so doing Horace returned 
home defeated. Instead of admitting the error of his ways 
Greeley used his newspapers to hint that Lincoln desired to 
prolong the war for his own purposes. It was bad enough to 
have the Democratic newspapers in opposition, but here was 
a Republican sheet raising the same charges. 

The situation turned ugly in the summer of 1864. New 
Yorkers, especially in the New York City area, were bom- 
barded by newspaper attacks on the competency and integrity 
of the President. Everywhere the cost of living rose. The 
poor got poorer and the rich much richer. Grant was losing 
men by the thousands as he held Lee before Richmond. New 
Yorkers failed to perceive that this massive effort gave Sher- 
man his opportunity in Georgia. On July 11 Jubal A. Early 
was within five miles of Washington, creating the illusion of 
Southern power and Northern ineptness. A week later Lin- 
coln called for another half million troops and announced 
a draft on September 6. By mid August the inconstant Gree- 
ley was circulating a call for a new Republican convention 
to reconsider the candidature of Lincoln. 


The turning point came when Sherman took Atlanta on 
September 2. At last New Yorkers could see the beginning 
of the end. The draft went into effect quietly. The election 
found New York State in Lincoln’s column and, in a close 
race, the radical Republican Reuben E. Fenton became gov- 
ernor. New York City continued to show its doubts. It voted 
for McClellan two to one. 

When the war ended with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House on April 9, 1865, New Yorkers reacted with 
jubilation and prayers of gratitude. Caroline Richards re- 
corded the events at Canandaigua in her diary: 
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Monday, April 10.—Bells have rung all day since the 
news came of Lee’s surrender. Everbody is wild with 
excitement. The stores were closed and prayers offered 
and addresses given on the Square. A procession of men, 
women and children paraded the streets. . . . In the 
evening there was a grand illumination. A transparency 
in the porch on the Congregational Church brought out 
“Hallelujah” in brightest light. 


Professor Robert J. Rayback has cast New York State in 
the role of a “reluctant dragon” insofar as the Civil War is 
concerned, in his talk printed in New York History of Janu- 
ary of this year. In many respects Dr. Rayback is justified. 
There is considerable evidence that New Yorkers did not 
favor emancipation. The Peace Democrats were strong, es- 
pecially in New York City. ‘The draft riots of the city make 
the demonstrations elsewhere insignificant. As my friend and 
colleague Professor David Ellis has said in A Short History 
of New York State, New York City offered “more moral sup- 
port to the Confederacy and more opposition to the war than 
any other important section of the North.” Yet, taken as a 
whole, the contributions of New York State were greater than 
those of any other state and no other city matched those of 
New York City. 


The Empire State supplied the greatest number of soldiers 
—the equivalent of almost 400,000 three-year enlistments. 
It furnished the greatest quantity of supplies and gave the 
most to relief organizations. It contributed the greatest 
amount of money, paid the most taxes, and bought the great- 
est number of war bonds. It furnished leadership to the 
Union cause. Forty generals came from New York. Politically 
Seward, Weed, and Morgan made major contributions. ‘The 
great newspaper editors—Raymond, Bryant, Bennett, and, 
in his erratic way, Greeley—supported the war to preserve the 
Union. During the early days of the struggle the Empire 
State under the guidance of New York City merchants estab- 
lished the Union Defense Committee which quickly furnish- 
ed a fighting force. The value of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, founded and dominated by New Yorkers, de- 
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fies measure. It saved lives, comforted the sick and wounded. 
It did much to maintain the morale of Union soldiers. All in 
all, the Empire State made a massive contribution. 

The war did not change New York’s position of leadership 
in finance, commerce, and manufacturing. It is true that 
many businesses were destroyed and others drastically chang- 
ed, but by-and-large the business communities prospered. 
The war trade brought a flourishing business for insurance 
companies. Many of the state banks reorganized under the 
liberal provisions of the National Banking Act of 1863. Bank 
dividends were at least seven percent and often much higher. 

The war closed down the cotton trade but it enabled New 
York to replace the South in the tobacco industry. On the 
high seas the tonnage under the American flag was reduced 
by almost one half which had an important affect on the 
shipping industry of New York. Confederate raiders spread 
panic among owners causing the sale of ships to foreign buy- 
ers. The failure of American shipbuilders to develop iron 
steamships and the absorption of capital and energy by the 
more profitable business of developing internal resources 
doomed any hope of reestablishing the merchant marine. 

The import trade, hampered by high tariffs, declined sharp- 
ly. The export trade, in spite of the loss of the cotton busi- 
ness, maintained its prewar levels due largely to the increas- 
ing shipments of cereals and flour. During the course of the 
war the export of these products rose from nine to fifty-seven 
million bushels. | 


Internally the transportation business grew rapidly as 
railroads and canals struggled to keep pace with rising freight 
tonnages, which increased almost twenty percent during the 
war years. By 1863 the New York Central had double tracks 
to Buffalo. Although rail trafic grew more rapidly than that 
of the canals and rivers it was not until 1869 that rail ton- 
nage exceeded that carried by water. The growing freight 
business made Buffalo a major port which handled millions 
of bushels of grain each year. 

Flour milling was the most important industry in the 
state in terms of value of product. Both New York City and 
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Rochester were important milling centers. War production 
stimulated manufacturing and changed its organization. As 
Professor Louis M. Hacker has noted (in the cooperative 
History of the State of New York, edited by Dr. Flick), the 
“common characteristics of the factory” appeared in New 
York State for the first time on a large scale as modern capi- 
talism replaced commercial capitalism. 


As New York entered the war four ideas were struggling 
for popular acceptance—temperance, women’s rights, aboli- 
tion, and nativism. 


Union victory brought abolition with it. 


Temperance lost out as a political force and did not regain 
its strength for decades. Possibly it was a casualty of the war. 
Soldiers are seldom noted as temperance addicts. Certainly 
the continued influx of European immigrants who usually 
saw no harm in alcohol weakened the temperance cause. 


The women’s rights movement was also a casualty. It had 
drawn to its support a number of men who were ardent 
abolitionists. With emancipation accomplished these men 
often lost their crusading zeal. Within a decade of its enact- 
ment most of the provisions of the enlightened Earnings Bill 
of 1860 had been repealed. In her memoirs Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton describes the displeasure and hurt felt by herself and 
Miss Anthony when they discovered the proposed Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution restricted voting 
rights to males. When the two ladies sought Greeley’s help 
to get the State Constitution amended to establish female 
suffrage the erratic editor refused because he wanted to con- 
centrate on getting voting privileges for Negroes. A few 
advances were made. Within five years of the war’s end three 
new colleges for women (Vassar, Wells and Hunter) opened 
in the Empire State and, in addition, Syracuse was established 
as a coeducational institution. More women began to enter 
professions but it was not until 1880 that women were able 
legally to register and vote in a local election. It was a mea- 
ger reward for the energy and practical know-how women 
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had shown in support of the Sanitary Commission and other 
relief organizations. 

If the Civil War did not end nativism as a political force 
it surely reduced it to minor importance. For one thing the 
immigrants became so numerous their votes could not be 
neglected. Even before the war ended immigration picked 
up with the guarantee of draft immunity for newcomers. 
Equally important the patriotism and courage of the immi- 
grants won the applause of many natives. The common cause 
and common danger aroused in the hearts of both groups a 
feeling of patriotism and a feeling of belonging. Thirty per 
cent of New York enlistees were foreign born. Forty thousand 
came from Ireland; 41,000 from Germany; over 12,000 from 
England and nearly 12,000 from British America. In addi- 
tion there were 5,000 Negroes in New York regiments. All 
of these thousands plus lesser numbers from other countries 
were now members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

As we look back on New York during the Civil War Years 
we see it in turmoil. The State and its people were not sure 
of their role. Apparently they stood for the Union but little 
else. ‘The ideals of democracy and fair play as we know them 
were only beginning to develop. The common beliefs and 
the recognition of governmental authority and responsibility 
which creates a unity in a people, to a large extent, were lack- 
ing. In such a situation the people lacked the discipline to 
dedicate themselves wholeheartedly to the national cause. 


I think the Civil War helped to develop unity among 
New Yorkers. Perhaps the relief organizations, particularly 
the United States Sanitary Commission, helped to develop 
the social conscience of our people. I like to think they did. 
But the crusading zeal of the prewar reform movements was 
consumed during the struggle. The post war period was 
abandoned to crass materialism and political corruption. 

T'wo results of the Civil War share a paramount position: 
preservation of the Union and emancipation. Most New 
Yorkers were willing to fight to preserve the Union. A song 
popular in New York during the war years (a “Song on the 
Death of Colonel Ellsworth”) had the following lines: 
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Ye fathers and sons of Columbia 
Ye daughters who honor the brave 
Come join in my song to the mem 'ry 
Of Ellsworth, the gallant Zouave 
To Ellsworth, the gallant Zouave 
To Ellsworth, our gallant Zouave 
Who tore down the banner of Treason 
and perished our Union to save. 


As revealed in Wadsworth’s defeat in the campaign for gov- 
ernor, a majority of New Yorkers were unwilling to link 
emancipation to the Union cause. But there were others to 
whom abolition was almost as precious as the Union if not 
equally so. To these noble souls we may dedicate the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” leaving the ‘“‘Gallant Zouave” to 
those with a more limited view. Certainly New York con- 
tributed much of the leadership, fervor, and power which 
lead to the achievement of both results. 

Today it is popular to look on the Civil War as a romantic 
adventure. No one here would make this mistake. I think it 
is proper that we students of history inform our fellow citi- 
zens that it was a dirty business, full of disemboweling on 
the battle field and nasty practices at home. Only the courage 
and dignity of the gallant souls who carried the brunt of the 
war in the field and at home adds a blaze of luster toa stained 
escutcheon. 

The Civil War was a somber and tragic period. Less than 
a week after Lee’s surrender the president was assassinated. 
It was a poetic, if unhappy, ending to a gloomy affair. Over 
53,000 New Yorkers died in the cause of Union. The 147th 
Regiment recruited in Oswego County left with 837 men 
and returned with 147. Immigration enabled the cities to 
regain their population but the villages and rural areas did 
not recoup. 

But enough of gloom. Caroline Richards’ young man re- 
turned home safely. They were married in Canandaigua on 
July 19, 1866, and lived happily for years thereafter. 


